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(Million. Not absolutely identical, howover; but what appoars 
to mo most strange is, that the Madras edition coincides iu 
many instances with what one would consider as misprints 
iu the Calcutta edition. As it is impossible to suppose that 
the editors of either should have merely transcribed the 
text of the other (the coincidence being far from complete), 
it is clear that the evidently faulty readings have in both 
editions been taken from manuscripts. It becomes therefore 
exceedingly dillicult to decide what is only a misprint in 
either of the editions. Faulty readings which no one would 
suppose to be derived from manuscripts are common to all 
th ree editions, ex. gr.: I, 45), 27 lb, edam instead of ainam ; 

I, 51, 4, tat ha instead of yathd ; Calc., 14, 649, hi It'd kardn ; 
M. 17, 15, jitvd kardn; B., Jitvd jayydn t where the reading 
of the Calcutta edition seems to me decidedly preferable. 

II, 74, 4, satrnsddayamaj/ad C., ° sddyamayad Jb, 0 sddayamad M. 
Nevertheless the Madras edition is indispensable, because 
iu not a few places it has readings decidedly preferable to 
those of the Calcutta and sometimes even of the Bombay 
edition. So III, 147, 1, amitra karsanam instead of °.s ana; 
116, 62, siddhayatim instead of siddhiyafim ; I, 804, jayhan - 
yajas Taksakasya instead of j° Takitakaqcha. Some errors 
may be more easily explained by the Telugu than by the 
DevanAgar! writing; so the frequent interchange of r and y>, 
t and /; with others this is not the case. 0 

It. Skwki.l. 


10. Gan esa in the Mahahiiakata. 

Sih,—I mentioned above, p. 147, that the legend of Gancxa 
acting as a scribe for Vyiisa is omitted both in the Granthu 
MS. of the Mahubkiirata and in Ksemcndra’s Bharata- 
mafijaii. Dr. Biihler kindly draws my attention to the 
fact that the legend must have been known to ltdjasekhara , 
a poet who wrote a dranm on the storv of the Pandavas— 
the Bdlabhdrata or Pracandapdwfava Nat aka — ca. 909 a.d. 
In an introductory scene of this drama, Valmlki and Vyiisa 
are introduced, complimenting each other on their works. 
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The renowned author of the Hiimnyiinu, alter saying Romo 
flattering words about the Muhubliiiratu, enquires about the 
progress of Vyasa’s work. And Vyasa relates to him how 
he had entered on his difficult tusk with the help of Ganesa 
as his scribe, and how he had outwitted the god : 

viniiyako yah sivaydr apatyam urdliam putnau ardhum ibhas 
ca de vuh | 

sa vartale bhiiratasambitayam vitas tapdbhir mania lekhakd 
*tru || 

tuna ca clialayitutn ahum upukruntah | yad uta biidham 
ahum te lipikanih kirn punar yen a ramhasa likheyam ten a 
yadi (na) saindrbhase tat te vighnah syiit | tntd mayiipi 
praticchalitah | din ity astu | kim punar bhavala bhavuyala 
likhitavyain iti I Utah kavyakaste ’hliinivistd *Hini || 

This is, no doubt, the same legend as that told in the 
Mahabharata (I, 1, 75-711), although there is in ItSja- 
sekhura’s drama no mention of Brahman, who, according 
to the Mahabharata, advised YySsa to address himself to 
Ganesa. According to Hiijasekltara, Vyasa succeeded in 
securing the services of Ganesa by means of uustcrities 
(InjHthhih ). On tiie other hand, the words of Vyasa, dm ity 
astn, in the lVucandapandavu, look almost like a reminiscence 
of the phrase (used, however, of Ganesa) urn ity ultra in 
the Mahabharata, I, 1, 71). 

Hut if Jtajasckhara knew' the legend of Ganesa—even 
if there should bo a sliyht verbal agreement between the 
two narratives—does this prove that he knew it from the 
Mahabharata? Such a legend must have been current 
for a long time before it was inserted in the Mahabharata. 
It is true, the lVaeandapandava was intended by lluju- 
sekliara as a kind of epitome of certain Parvans of the 
Mahabharata. Hut this epitome begins only with tho next 
scene, when the five Pain lavas appear on the stage. The 
interview between Yalnifki and Vyasa is Hajnsdklmru’s 
invention, and in this introductory scene bo might w r cll 
have inserted the story of Ganesa, even if it did not occur 
in his text of the Mahabharata itstdf. 
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For the present, I should therefore prefer to say that the 
legend of tianeria was known already about 900 a.d. (and 
may have been known long before that date), but that 
even in Ksemendra’s time, about 150 years later, it was 
probably not yet a part of the Mahabharata. It seems 
to me highly improbable that Ksemendra should have 
omitted such a characteristic story, if he had found it in 
his Mahabharata, especially as he could easily have condensed 
the whole story into one or tw »verses. Professor Kirste 1 
is no doubt right in warning us against attaching too 
much importance to omissions occurring in Ksemendra’s 
Hharntamafijnii. Hut if one and the same passage is 
omitted by Ksemendra and in the South Indian recension, 
we are, I believe, moro than justified in suspecting it of 
being an interpolation, especially as the same agreement 
between Ksemendra and the South Indian text occurs again. 
The story of Halt it also (see above, p. 148) is omitted, both 
by Ksemendra 2 and in the Grant ha MS. 

Yet, I think, we ought to reserve our final judgment until 
we know more about, the South Indian recension, and until 
the whole of the Hharatamafijarl has been carefully collated 
with the text or texts of the Mahabharata. 

It is, however, worth mentioning that (as far as I am 
able to see) it is very doubtful whether the elephant-headed 
god can claim a place in the Epic Pantheon. 

Considering the great popularity of Ganesa in Pauranic 
mythology and in modern worship, it is certainly surprising 
that (apart from the one legend in the Northern recension 
of the Mahabharata) we do not meet with this god in either 
of the two epics, lie has no place in the Vedie pantheon, 
and his worship is only alluded to in such modern Smrtis 
as the Yiij naval kyasmrti. In the Manavagrhyasutra, 3 
indeed, we meet with the worship, or rather propitiation, 
of the Vinut/akas, a class of malevolent spirits who are 

1 Son “ Indian Studio*,*’ 1\v Hulilnr and J. Kirste, No. ii, pp. 30, 34. 

2 Son 1‘rofensor Kirste, l.e., p. 30. 

3 II. 14. Sec also 1’. v. Ilradke in Z!)MG. t 30, 420-132: Stouzler, Yiijfia- 
lalkyu, p. ix; J. Jolly, ttecht uud Sitte (lluliltr’s (jruudriss, II, 8), p. 20. 
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also mentioned in tlio Mahabhnrata 1 by the side of Kaksusas, 
Pisitcas, and Bliiitas. In Yajhavalkya’s Sinrti 2 these 
Vinayakas have become one Viniiyaka who is identified 
with Ganesa, and who is said to have been appointed as 
ruler over the Ganns and remover of obstacles by ltudra 
and Brahman. The Vinayakas seem to be originally the 
causers of evil dreams, and whether they have anything 
to do with the Ganesa ol he Buninas is at least doubtful. 
It is just possible that tli 3 may be a similar connection 
between the modern Ganesa and the old Vinayukas, as there 
is between the modern Siva and the ancient lludru. 

In the Puranas we meet with numerous legends of Ganesa ; 
especially the story of his birth is often told. But I have 
not been able to find the legend of Ganesa acting as a scribe 
for Vyiisa either in the Ganesa-Gpaparana or in the Ganesa- 
Khanda of the Brahnnivaivartia-PurFimi. This may he doe 
to the fact that in these works Gunesa is worshipped as 
a deity of such high importance—in the Ganesa-Upapuiana 
he is uctually the highest god, superior to Brahman and 
all the rest—while in the legend of the Mahiibharata 
Ganesa plays a somewhat subordinate role. There is also 
u Ganesu-Khanda of the Skandu-Purann.. From un index 
to this work (in the Budleiuu MS. Mill 711) I see that it 
contains the usual Pauranic legends about the birth of 
Ganesa, his elephant head, his single tusk, his connection 
with the rat, etc., but there is no mention of the Mahii- 
bharata legend. 

The history of the worship of Ganesa has still to be 
written. But apurt from Yajfiavalkya’s Vinayakasanti 
mentioned above, we find allusions to uctual worship of 
the god only in modern Smrtis, e.g. the Katyuyuimsmrti 
(I, 11-14), where Ganesa is worshipped together with the 
Mothers. It is interesting to find that Guncsa is invoked 
in certain late Sanskrit Buddhist tracts, 3 but in the Pali 


1 XII, 284, 131; llurivHmsa, 184 (10,697). 

* I, 271-294. 

3 Sue II. il. Wilson, Works, II, j>|>. 21, 28, 33, 3o6. 
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Buddhist literature lie seems to bo unknown. 1 It would 
be interesting to know whafc M. Barth 2 means by * early 9 
when he says that we meet with Guncsa "early as the god 
of arts and letters.” 

However, I should certainly not venture to banish Ganesa 
from the epic pantheon, if it were not for the omission of 
the Ganesa legend in the South Indian recension. This 
allows, at any rate, how closely even questions of mythology 
and worship are interwoven with the hard and dry facts 
of textual criticism. 

M. Winteunitz. 

Oxford, Mavch 1, 1808. 


11. A Note on the Kings of Pragjyotisa. 

Gottingen, 4 March, 1898. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids,—I have studied with 
great interest Dr. Iloernlo’s paper on the GuuhatT plates 
of Iudrapalavarman of Pragjyotisa (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
vol. lxvi, pt. 1, p. 113 ff.), and hope that Dr. Hoernle 
will soon give us the other grants of the same family, of 
which hitherto we have known so little. In the meantime, 
I Avould propose two alterations iu the text of the inscription 
ulready published by him. 

In line 4, instead of Bhagadatta-ratsa-mdtd, the Earth, 
“ the mother of him (i.e. Naraka), whose son is Uhaguduttn,” 
I take the reading of the photo-etchiug to be Bhayadatta- 
vansa-mdtd (Dhayadatta - ramsa - milt a), the Earth, “the 
mother of Bhagadatta’s family.” Variisa is spelt vans a 
also in other inscriptions. The circumstance that the 
family of the kings of Pragjyotisa is thus called the 
Bhayadatta-vam&a is of some importance. It shows that 

- [ll«* is not nirnlioiied in tin* Pitak.'i'S nor (ho for ns is kuown) in tho 
commentaries on tbem, by any of his •kiiik>h. Ho m:iy bo in the Inter Puli 
books written in Crvbm niter tbo rrvivsil of Sanskrit studies in the twelfth 
century. Rut very little is known of them, nud be is not in the Abhidann 
J’lulijiikft, 1150 a. a.—Rif. D.l 

2 “The Religions of India, p. 197. 


